RE-ESTABLISHMENT   OF  THE   EMPIRE

Irene, who seized the power, the idea arose at Rome of conferring
this title of Emperor, now no longer borne by a man, upon the
King of the Franks. Charlemagne, however, made no change in
his mode of life; he continued to reside on Frankish soil, at Aix-
la-Chapelle, to speak the Frankish language, and wear the Frank-
ish costume; the only picture of him we possess ~ a mosaic at
Rome - represents him with the shaven chin and long moustache
of the Franks. It was not till the end of the eleventh century
that the idea of a Charlemagne with a long beard makes its
appearance.

Not only was Charlemagne a warrior; he also .sought to intro-
duce order into the government of his peoples by uniting all
authorities under a single control. His work is better known to
us than that of the Frankish kings, thanks to the collection known
as the Capitularies^ in which are collected the ordinances, instruc-
tions, and projects pertaining to his reign, His power, like that of
the Roman emperors, had no limits, but it would have been
impossible for him to exercise it by the same methods. His sub-
jects, unlike those of the emperor, were not in the habit of obeying
officials acting in the name of an impersonal and remote authority;
the only obedience they would accept was that paid to a chief
who issued his orders in person, and perhaps Charlemagne had
no conception of any other sort of obedience, fur he founded his
whole government upon personal relations between himself and
his subjects.

All free men had to take an oath of fealty to him, and became
hisfideles, his trusty subjects, attached to him by his oath, which
created a bond of personal feeling. The centre of the whole of
public life was his house, known as the palace (palatim), from
which he issued his orders by the aid of his family and servants,
Unlike the Romans, who despised personal service, regarding it
as a degrading labour worthy only of slaves, the Frankish warriors
sought the service of their chief as an honour, and the King
entrusted his domestic functions to the greatest personages. The
vast staff of servants fed and kept up by Charlemagne was divided
among four directors of service: the seneschal, who was in charge
of the table, the butler, who was in charge of the cellar, the
chamberlain (camerarius), who had charge of the Emperor's robes
and provisions, and the constable, or count of the stable (comes
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